vi                                    PREFACE

I hope to show that, like many other scientific methods
that wear a mathematical dress, factor-analysis is merely a
refinement of a simple and very ordinary logical procedure.
At the same time, I am equally convinced that, in its de-
tailed applications, the logic of a complex subject like
psychology cannot be wholly identified with the logic of the
simpler sciences. Here perhaps I differ from most other
factorists, who explicitly model their initial postulates and
the modes of proof on those obtaining in the older sciences,
such as physics and astronomy. If, however, the logic of
psychology is in some measure peculiar to itself, then it
needs studying as a special discipline. In dealing with
human problems, whether personal, social, or international,
the plain man most frequently goes wrong, not so much
because his implicit psychological assumptions arc at fault,
but rather because his mode of reasoning is inappropriate
to psychology. And I hold it to be far more important
that the student of a particular science should appreciate
the logical method of his science than that he should
memorize a mass of details about facts or the latest
fashionable theories.

This book, therefore, will be concerned primarily with
methods rather than with results. Nevertheless, it has
always been for the sake of the results that I have sought to
use, adapt, and evaluate the various devices available. As a
clinical psychologist in the education department of the
London County Council, my interest lay primarily in the
discovery of practical tests and in individual diagnosis. My
collaborators were teachers and research workers who had
often enjoyed a mathematical training. And to them this
volume owes an exceptionally heavy debt. Like most of
my work, it is based largely on trials and inquiries that they
carried out, often without thought of eventual publication.
As those who have studied the Council's Reports will be
aware, nearly all the methods described in the following
pages have been tried out in this way upon concrete practical
problems, though full details of the procedure have, as a
rule, not been published before. The various devices we
considered, not as forming a new or a systematic technique,
but rather as an ad hoc means of verifying impressions or